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EDITORIAL 



The conference on English which is to be held at Stratford-on- 
Avon during the first week of August marks an era in British 
^ educational affairs, inasmuch as it is primarily ped- 

c nf * ° r a g°gi ca l an d not academic in character. Teachers 
of English in England appear to shun the imputation 
that they are really members of a profession and prefer to devote 
at least a part of each of their gatherings to matters critical 
or scientific. Thus the meetings of the English Association of 
Great Britain bear marked resemblance to those of the Modern 
Language Association of America. Discussions of teaching are 
sternly subordinated to the graver questions of literary history 
and are seldom allowed to move from the side shows into the main 
tent. It is significant, therefore, that a conference on English 
teaching and nothing else should be thought worth while in no 
less worthy a setting than the great annual Shakespearian festival 
and even in the very school which Shakespeare himself attended. 

To many of the most earnest and successful teachers of English 
the words "separation of literature and composition" have a bale- 
ful sound. For many years the doctrine that cor- 
eparation or^^ rectnesg aQ ^ p 0wer f expression may best be acquired 

through familiarity with good examples of English and 
American literature has had acceptance, and the term "separation" 
seems to imply that the benefits of reading as an aid to speaking 
and writing are to be deliberately foresworn. This is not the case. 
Those schools which have separated literature and composition 
have merely recognized that there are two chief purposes which 
language serves. On the one hand it enables men to carry on the 
business of life, while on the other it is the source of their keenest 
and finest pleasure. Each of these purposes requires its own style 
and method. No one will confuse an advertisement of a summer 
resort, however imaginative, with one of Van Dyke's essays, nor 
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The Newer Ideals of Peace with The Melting Pot. The one looks 
beyond, the other is an end in itself. Now to learn to appreciate 
literature it is well to practice production. Experience surely 
indicates, moreover, that the mastery of expository, argumentative, 
and historical prose requires that speaking, reading, and writing 
such prose should proceed synchronously. The new movement 
is really one looking to a wise differentiation of English for work 
from English for pleasure, rather than a mere separation of reading 
from speaking and writing, and it is to be regretted that the cause 
should be prejudiced by the use of the word "separation." 

The shifting of the teaching population affects the publisher as 

well as the school. September always brings with it a large grist of 

changes of address after the magazines for the month 

Add* 860 ^ ave k een ma ^ e d- Needless to say, this causes 
delay, loss, vexation, and complaint. Will not sub- 
scribers to the English Journal avoid the difficulty by sending 
the necessary information at the earliest possible moment. The 
next issue of the Journal will be ready for mailing about Sep- 
tember 5. 

All our readers will understand, we hope, the omission last 
month of some of the regular departments of the Journal. It 

was expected that the valuable report of the Com- 
mi^ons mittee on Articulation would be published by the 

Bureau of Education at Washington, but when it 
appeared that a delay of some months would be necessary until 
funds for printing should be available, it was decided to give 
the report circulation at once through the columns of the Journal. 
This necessitated, of course, some adjustments of space. We 
now resume the wonted course. 



